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in schools. However , a 198 J^ sury^^^^^ shows ;that only^^ 
school districts have' compw:ers./ Als 

oiily 60% of rural school di st r ic^ts withva^ 900 istudents ; 

offer computer science iiji^thW secondaryff to 
using computers for instruction! schools ban use com 

calculationsV recordkeeping/ word proce^ying^^^^^ and 
gaming, and creative "aicts. A g]/ossary of >;^M^^^ a 

books ,bobklets> 
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Bruca O.: ' Backer C;;^.;, «^ 



where 



liaye now entered a tec^ ?ra 

li'-^ >' ' ■ .^wt. • .•■■■'•••V'. .■••1. ■'. 

/iniontiation ^ is.^^ power scnliJCe. The capabiiiyties of the/ 

inicr( 



oitelr tirade ' this inforaatidn available: tev 

v^* Wiy^^ is, "^le to acces^, it . v:^' Cdii^ ^pqx:w}S^ : arigl f v 

. V ica^uter ; litei^ac^ jprogtaSis have been incorporated into.; t^ 
^6? nany schools'^^'and'^^wili .un^ included in mapy ira^ 

..National Cgpcmsf^^^ Excellence m Education vi;'gpaT)^ 
. * yesar; that all secpnciary students. 




to cc 



>lete 



year; of corpiter - science tefpre|gT^c^^ 
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at least one-half 

school. 'Vfery few educators tod^ woixLd /inairitaahv^^ 
* \ conputSrs are just pother ^ad that will wind'.^; bn^:iffi%'^^^ 
V ; niany . previous innoy^q^s have" done. -N^ertheless, a^lar^e ,-nurn^ 
■^ucators in. our publ^^ schools still find themselves imfamarl^ 
basic' computer' \teclmoloqy and ' are perplexed v*Leri ask^"^ to \teach 
- . coiiputerOconcepts to^^l^ : , '■/ ■' yi^, '''^'^":' '" '' 

. The: cenputer age'^^seems t^ have , advanced so : suddehly u 

. . nikhy educators: tey.^ ^^ jtost. of :t±o^e/; ^;^^ 

■ '■• ■■:. ■■; '■■•.•,•'"":..■;•. .-.."'f .;■ ' , ■, ^ ". V . v^' • ' ■^':.. ^^-^ *- ,' ' * 

.gradtiated f rem college' liefore the advent of the silicon chip and were 
■ ■■ : 'y'- ' . 'V, ■ ■ ^ ^ : ■ , ■ ' ■ : v <;■- " 

;not exposed to ccaxputers while pursuing thfeir degirees. Even' 3jD yearis 
■'. ^'v-, ■■,;.,: " ■■:'•.■•■' 

: ago,^^ t^^ did not appear: dii to yJ^- 

>fact, if . autcm^bile transpo^ had . advanced- at the same rat^^?^s 

±he carputef v industry has:> over , the past 30 years ^ car^ \vould now I 

: r. travel at speeds of four billion .iidles pe^ hour^ a^ could ;. 

: travel direct from Salt Lake City to Tokyo in seven sefends . at a cost 
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, ok' less than 25 cents (Catlson, ,19^0|^^^^ /': , ' ' ' ' / 

' / l^^^^. facijig public ieducatorsi as ; a^^^^^^:r^^ tlie, 

dsxnputer rfevolution , has been " ; cited by Arthur Luehrman , corputer 
' research ^'director at the - LawrenceylHall ' of Science^ University of 
Calif omia> who * decided . \v will need . 4^ 
to use. coiputerssby 1990> a^ dog' t know who 
/ ( Houston Post , 1980) . ' ^ " = i , * • - • , . 

* Eaich year there/ are fewer'; teachers who are frightened by- 
cotpiiter^s.' ' As inore educators begin to work' with, ccnputefs^^^ ^ and' learn 

to use them, they begin to reduce the "rnagic ■ box" perception that seme 

* ■ ■ ^ ' ■ : - ^> ' - • , ' ; ' ' 

people have about catputers . - .i; Actually, • connpute^s can be defined ' as^ . 

very siirple tools ~ they only accept pn/dff signals. " Such signals 

^ * are convert^ into * either woi^ds or nxjrrbers • Conputers are : able to 

coun^ signal^,,- perform Iniathematical operations on ,th 

the r 5sii2±s, recall results asj needed*^ or wan-fe^, and hove the^ r^^tg 

With appropriate "peripherals conputers ar^ to display 

: these rWsiilts on. screen in either text^^ or g^ print 

■ . ^the f resvLlts on a piecfeg^^^ oa cotplex pictjjre, or transmit . 

V results i to other mchjjiesl bj;^ . el^ sigrials. ' - T^ v\^ich 

■ corputers ^p^fbrm. is flone extremely well and at speeds vwhidh are 

ihccannprehehsible ., ' i^oj exaitple , "sijpferccnp^ whidi have .^^ecently . '^ 

^■■^ been .'developed and>are now available on the market,, "can perform 200 > 

•'inillion calculat^^^ (MaganrelY i9§4^^^ " . c . _ 

'The iirpact*of cdnnput^rs' on society ha^,faeien,\and will, continue to- 

y; fae, revolutionary.; Many sociold^;Lsts f ^sserl: :that we. are now moving 

r fron, W industrial age to an inf6rmai:ion age. It is iitperative that 

. public educators becare^^I^^ccrrputer, a^^ if possible, "cor^ter 
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•3-/ 



literate " in order tb 



■ 



help . pfeparfe arid txaini *the ; millions of ;■. , ; - ^ 
will^/ live'"; iri,,^';^^^ t^chn6lpgy.'-^||?'Y'v'> 



/'Mthobgh ' so^ eonfus^ion exists 'airong- ^eitr^ as to*' what' tonstitutefe ; . j i .■ , 
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..■ !oo^^ awarerless :'4^d; corputer literaci^|!/^ general Jy agreed ;tiia|: Jj 
; histor^; a ba.sic . 

(' ■understands of • ha^laa^ work; an . awa3:eness| bf differ type^ . 

• ; of ' coiputer s , , per iph^^^.' hardware t^ go .with ^ th&i , : and .; sof t\vare ^ 
^. which are available: for use; capabilities an4 liMtati ' 

* caT$)iiters, . and / a -knov^^ of. how retrieve ^irifonral^^ f rtxu a ' 
: ; cdtputer v and actuailly /: use , the , iricichine^. ^ Catputer literacy . would . 

: iriciude all of this/ plus prof iciency in prdgraitniipgt(Bell/:^ 198B) . '! V v -1/ 

:■ -;-;>^"^*'" ''-'^ ' y \: ■■ ■ ' -'--V' ■ /^;.. ,vi- . '■■r'/-r >. '•^'■"■'^ ■^4.-^''f ' 

Nevertheless/^ i^ should be understood that: in rorc3e&.M^^ . 

■ / using a coiputer/ onfe need not be a skilled 'progteuri^^ 

traditionally been a greater need^ in our society for to6i^^?users ra1±(er. v 

than< topi makers For exairple> it is iirportant that We ;have>pedple in 



our society; who know hw to build and repair, an; internal qcrobus^ 



1 



; |ngd^ that vknowledge nor skill is needed - fgr ^h 

incJividuaiV to op(?r ate and benefit ^fe : the iti^ proyided^k^ythe 
Avmddem; day autariobili^^ in relation :to Gonpii^ 

'i^s defihitely beneficial tp'^Jmow/b program^:\i)ut it' is^ not v^j^ j 

. r^guired ; pirerequisiite to ^ operating and -^cces^ii^ j-i^ii^ f rem \ 
: coT^uteri' More • arid . ' rnot'e . . sof tmre prograite are'' now .being " devel<^)ed . ' 
•'which/ are deiscrdJoed as* beiiag "user fri^ that is; ^ they have 

: •■■ ^' ' : ' ; ■ l:^.:i^i>,^^'^: . - ■ " : :^-- ":V'. 

been intentionally designed, for effedi^ive-^use by tlieTliay^^^ ; ; " 

N ;/,\,.: Of pouri5ey>^& rnpsit teacheirb^ andvaci^ "is 
: f drrcdiputei^ ^are^ Withbut dOubt , -we . need , coirputer literacy .''-t 

people .whc) 'knpw^^c^ to prc^am ^^i^^ "things" and inake' .them work/ but 
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for ; most /EDeople the ; challenge' to Ipecane acquainted ..with ccannputi^^s ' • ' 

and to : learn how 'to iftanipulate 'and ^control them. In order to dq^so^ . 
carpute3;:s; ijtU3t be m&de available for educators \o acquire /handS'rOn 



■'.V 



exposure, and (practice^ Yet a^ 



and jprac 



1982 national survey, .aDnducted^;i^t2ij^ 
^eterinijle ^ the huitiber of school districts which *hav^ ccmnputers , shc^iied 
that of 15,314 "'public sch^ only 8,947 (58 percent) had, a 

ccnputer (s) (Sanford, 1982) . : Tl'iese findings- ^included both iirban and 
rural districts. The exact fiiintoer of rural districts which have 
access to a catputer or / ckarputers is not known. However, a 



nationwide study of K-12 rural 
less ' copduoted by < Snitth, | ;Mus( 



M J 



school districts 'of '900 students or 
si, and Barker' (1983) » reported that 
. cxinputer fecfence, as ' a^ stjbject, was included as a pari: of the 

I .•■ ■ . ■ i. ■ . • . \ ■ . \ {:■■•■ . " ■ ■ " ' : 

. secondary currfculum in 50 1 percent of the districts ^surveyed. 'Without 

. " . ' ^ . ■ . I' / y ^ . ' ,■ - ■ ' 

^;\guestibh, the financial w6al^ each district will be a, key factor 

'/^V'-' ■ K 'V': * ■ • ' " ' ^' \ ■■ 

v/in^ deternujiing ; howv q^ ccrputers aire added^ 'as a part* of the, 

iristructicSial ^p N ' : . . - ^ ' ' 

, v. .; , The applicatioif?;:; of /the Cortputer for school use can be seen in 
;i:erms 'of^: recordkeeping,, word processing. 



sirniilations- and- g'airiing, : control 



;r:egaf d!^ to 



•the '.school- budget. . 



callculat^idhs , corrputers 



instruction^, and creative arts.- In 
are wonderful riiachines f or ^iianaging 



They are : able 



are able i to storq, 
literally " millions 
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to manipulate figures — without 
error's, ar , high speeds, voyer^^ a^ oyer again. For recordkeeping, they 

ratriieve; sort and .otherwise keep track of 



of. thing 

iiiverjtories of partis 
; to maintaifi large .■'"(3ata bariks"pi£i beyond cpppreherisipn. As a wbrd 



ranging - frcm library books , • to 

•7..- V;'^' .. . . 7-.'. . ■ : 

/ ,,pe^le , plac "es , ' etcv. , The abili-ty of , opnputers. 



processing ' tool, thejy make typewrit^ts . appe obsolete.' Return .keys 



no. longer have to be punched at/t^^ of each .line; words, phrases, 
eritire,;pag^^^ can be.mofved .pr deleted "with (Sa^; entire docun^nts 
can evenfbe checked <for correct spelling in a matter o^ iSeconds. The 
^ornous ' p^^ of video games it indicative of, the -potential, 

corputiers have for simulation arid gaming. The xaiputer can manipulate 
little red and blue beings or , figures on a .video screen in " so ; ir^ 
intf iguiJig ways that it al^ seems possible :to entettain our entire 
adolescent poplilation. Our national econcfTiy can . bfe ' simulated, t^ 
flight of a ' large :catiTercial jqt, or the sik^ical . -procedure of a 
delicate^ operation. As a control :device>. -catpute^s' 'are' able ..'^to': 



cqntrbl light fixtures/ elevators;, . ^to.>.^,a^ 

it r^ repeititiously w^Lth^ ^elatici^ 

ianstwctiohkl use, when properly progfi^lrn^ they are, abl^^^ 
a learner^^s j skills,/ present the,, information needed ' fo^^ a and 

-"review, periodically check jirbgr^^^ the student" down or speed 

the : individuaL^^^^^V^ corr^t the' 'student' s^^w^ th^ results, 

4nd-.eyen praise the student. ; Finaily> i^^^ creative a?1:s, 

the proper* manipulation v of \ c^^ music, 
(^awV'^ p^^ mapy people wilL be. 

needek^^ to design, build, and pirogram catputers to perform ^these tasks. 
But having people able to^ and use carputers and corputer 

software for such purpbses is. at the heart of coiputer awareness.- 

■ What can be done for 'those teachers and. administrators who need*" 
to beccnie "cotputer aware" and have /not yet done so? The attached 
Appendix contains a glossary of cotputer terms intended to help 
fainiliarize .an iridiyidtial. with catinon cotputer terminology.; Also./. , a 
Microcoiputer Itesduirce Guide is/ attached lists books. 



\ IS/ 



periodicalsV organizations, etc* wMre one' can obtain, informatijion or 
cotputers . £Uld their applications flor luse in education,. Both ^ lists 
have beferi inade available 'by persorinelj at the Mid-continent Regional, 
Education Laboratory , and ^have beenj reproduced with pemdssion. 
Reading and studying about corputefrs vlill definitely help one became 
more aware of their functions and us€is, fcnetheless;; if one is to 
/becone an effective tool user rthii that individual must .sit dc^ at; ^ 
"tenninal and actually begin ;to use th 2 mcjchine, ' No one* ever becaine 
skilled in using a harmieir siirplylby reading about hamnersy looking at 
a hainri^r, or watching soneone else lise a hqanner. Z^plication and 
practice are essential in order to | develop 'aiiy skill. • The saire 
principle applies /to computers as well ;. Learning to use the cdnnputef 
' as a tool cones only ^through hahds-on practice;,; and. cont^ practice 
will brinil* increased confidence in using .the new technology. 
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Glossary of Computer Terms 



ConipiHed by Sandra Riciiardson 



Taken from Schaol IniprovQniQnt and TQchnolog y 
Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
Winter, 1982. Used with permission. 




It is our iniention thai.ihU glossary will familiarize you with 
maAy terms you arc likely to encounter when dealing with 
computer tCehnoloijy. - 

Access Ttmc — The time it takes the computer to access 
needed data. Todny*s computers can access daia^ from 
storage vcfy quickly — particularly from magnetic disks; 
access time for magnetic tape is somcWhat longer^. 
Address — ,A numerical reference -to the locafton tn the 

computer's memory where an item exists. ^ 
ADP — An acronym for Automatic Data Processing, referring 

to the manipulation of data by a computer. ' 
Algorithm — A set of rules for the solution of a problem as 
defined in a finite number of steps* A recipe in a 
cookbook and a geometrical proof arc examples of non- 
.computer algorithms. 
.ANSI — An acronym for the American National Standards 
Institute. This institute studies codes and computer lan- 
guages, and makes recommendaliiins that will lead to 
greater computer uniformity. 
Analog Computer — Today's computer's Jire mainly'digital* 
computers, which make calculations by counting. Analog 
computers make calculations bv representing numbers in 
• measurable physical quantities such, as light, heal, or 
pressure. .A voltage meter is an example of an analog 
computer. . 
.Application Program — A program used lo solve a certain 
type of problem or^to do a specific job. A program 
designed to keep track of student records would be an 
application program. 
.Artifidar Intelligence — .A mechanical device or software 
system has artificial intelligence if it can perform func- 
tions that require learning or reasonihg. or would be 
considered to be intelligent if perfofmed by a human- 
being. 'One example is a chess-playing program. • ^ 
ASCII — Acronym for. the American 'Standard Code 4©r 
Information Jnierchange. It is ih?\^binary;cCode used by 
most computers and terminals (except IBM). The code 
represents upper and lower case letters, numbers, sym- ' 
bols. and punctuation marks. C 
.Assembly Language — A compuier language intermediate 
. between machine language and compiler languages. 
. These languages use symbols to reprcsient machine Ian-, 
guage instructions. Assembly languages are usually com- 
puter-specific: they are closely related to .machine lan- 
guage and the internal hardware design of the computers: 
for this reason, assembly languages ar? considered low- 
level languages. Programs written in aiis'embly language 
O iire usually very efficient in tke use of main storage and 
time-. ' 
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Baud — A term used in describing daLrlranstnissioifratc tVotn 
a computer to another device or viyc versa: usilallyV^ne bit 
per second. V ' \ 

Binary ^ The number system that cotn^uiers use because it 
only has two dfgits, I and 0, ar^J^ the electronic circuits * 
can only be "on" qr "off." Scries of /eroes and ones arc 
u.sed to represent data. 

Bit (Binary digit) This is the basic unit for sioring data in 
the computer's main storage. Each bit is cither "on** or 
"off;" the computer designers assigned code^ for the 
various combinations of "off*' and "on'* by;;^) represent 
characters. In tnost computers eight bits are required to 
store a letter of the alphabet, a number, or a spe^cial 

, . character, ' • - , , • . / 

Block — Sections C)( information r^'cordcd on disks' or mag- 
netic tape arc called blocks. A block may contain scN cral 
records — collecii\ins,of information composed of one or, 
more related items, or a record may spread o\er several 
blocks. ^ ^ / r • . 

Boot — The process of loading the 'operating system of the 

, computer into main memory and beginning operation. 
^Branch — A brunch provides a way of departing from the^ 
regular, sequence of program instructions. The departure* 
follows a "branching, instruction" in the program and 
may be dependent on conditions specified in the program. 

Babble Sort — .A sorting algorithm for putting the elements of 
a file in order. It works by taking an element, e.g. clement 
B. comparing it with another i say the tlrst element on the 
list), and then exchanging them if it is appropriate for 
Element- B to head up ihe-list. and so on. Until all ,ihe 
elements are in the order the us<;r desircN. " . 

Buffer — .A place in the computer system where information 
may be stored temporarily, for e\ariiplo. U4iiii*^(lie com- 
puter is ready to process that information. ' * 

Bug — .A bug is an^error.in a proyram that' keeps it' from 
working properly. Bugs may also he present in the 
computer hardware. 

Byte — A piece of information in the computer's m;iin Niorage 
, that, is S bits loffj; One b> tc can store one character. 

C.AI — Computer Aided Instruction — This is one wa\ .the 
computer. is used as a teaching to.ol'. The compdtcr acts as 
a mior and leads the student through suhjeci material. , 
asking questions and ini'^ving ahead or. back o\cr the 
completed material depeiidi^ng on the suidcfit'> answers. It 
is most often used to'drill studcntN in areas ..like i^iiath. 
spelling, or foreign lirnguagcs. . 

C.Vil*— Computer Managed Instruction invoKcs the u^e nt a 
computer system to. handle testing.* evaluation, and pre- 



scripilon orinsiructional iiciivUics, 

Chaructcr«( — Symbols; cither diyiis. spaces, punctuation 
marb. or letters .iH* the alphabet wliich are Expressed as a 
small group oi bits to the computer. 

(jiilp ^ An iniejjratctl circuit contained on a piece of silicon, 
ol'icn no lar^jer tluur a thumbnail, In computers, this* is 
- usually caIkU the micr()proces^< and it contains the ClUi 
and*^main iiorai^c memory. 

Code — A codk can be either the lines* of instructions makini^ 
' 'up a cominiter procram or the method ol' representing 

' symbols in binary hiis^ - 

Compiler or High Level LanuuuH^fH — The program state, 
menis usediby highdcvel programming languages are not 
closely reUjied to ihe computer's inner structure. One 
high-level Woi^ram staicmeni corresponds to >cvcral 
machine ^mgualJe program statements: higl^evel , Ian* 
euaees arc easier to usc Tor this reason, but their proijrams 
are "less povvcrl'ul • and ctTicicni than those written in 
machine orjasscmbly lanizuagc. Examples ol' high-leyel 
lawzuaecs fnclude BASIC (Deeinners All-purpose Sym- 
bolic Imcraction Code), Pascal (named after mathemati- 
cian Blaise Pascal, who developed one of the earliest 
calculalini! machines), and Logo, 

"Computer — A machine that performs operations on data 
stored in its memory according to a program of instruc- 
tions stored in- its memory. It can manipulate large 
amounts of data -vcr^^ rapidly.*' Comput^r^s come in a 
variety of shapes and si/.eii . appropriate for differcf^i 
applicaiiimN. 

Core .Memory^— The term many people still use when 
referring the to main memory of the computer. Originally, 
cores were liny doughnuts of magnetic material which 
tsere each capable of storing one bit. However, today the 
cores have Been largely replaced by'semi-conduciors. 

Courseware — The programs that turn the computer into a 
leaching machine are called courseware. They are Usually, 
[predesigned, off-the-shelf packaged courses based 'on 
general subject areas. 

Cursor — The cursor is the indicator (ofien tlasjiing) that 
appears on a. computer's CRT monitor showing where the 
, next character will go. The cursor lets you know where 

'■' you ire on the Computer screen. • • 

DOS — The acronym for Disk Operating System. A computer 
system that sallows for interaction beKVetjn diskN*'and the 
microcomputer by using disk drives. 

Data — Data is the formalized representation of information: 
facis. Concepts', or instruciiorpt; for communicatmn, inter, 
pretaliort;. and proces'sing by machines or humans. 

Data Link — DataJinks provide the means for the rapjM 
transfer of data from one place to another. Examples of 
data links 4rc telephone lines and radio links, infra-red 
light .beams and laser beams may also be used as data 

* • link^. * • . ^ 

' Data Structure — This rbfers to the decision on how data are 

^ io.be org^inized' in and retrieved from the computer' 
memory Examples of some data structures are lists, tiles, 
arrays, and stocks. 

Debugging — Debugging is the process of finding and 
correcting eirors in a program, it is an e.ssential program- 
ming step, feecause aYauliy program will not run. 



Digital — Itlecironic circuits that ate ili^ital have only i 
. positions. ;'on" or "off" — (he signal is either absent 
present, These circuits arc siniple and therefore easy 
uw In lar^'c numbers «^ as in coniputcr main storage, 

DlylCtil ComiHUer — A device tor doing calculaiioius i 
wi>rks by counting as oppo%ed to making nieasuremcnJs 
an analog computer does, v 

Disk — A storage device madd of a thin disk made of or c6u 
with magnetic .maieriaL Disks arc covered with trackn I 

, , those on a phonograph record and can store a la 
amount of inftirmation, » \ . 

Disk Drive ~ A disk drive is a device that provides a way 
, tht computer to rctrif:ve and store data on disks, Thell 
drive spins the disk^ and moves read/write head»i, wh 
store or retrieve data, into positiiui when needed. p 

Documcntnlloj) — This is the final step a programmer m 
niake when the program 'is complete. Documertta''tion 
the .W(>rking program includes the program's name, 
purpose, its input and output requirements. Ilov^ chai 
program listings, ' sample computer outpfu ^^ril 
instructions, etc. Documentation is neccs ^ t the p 

^ " grammet^ants to use or change the pro^:. m r^-jin o 
S4)meone else wili be using it. 

Editor — A type oV program that allows the u^^vl niQC 
staicmcnis of.othcr programs. 

Filu _ f\ unit of records. t;ach record corresponds to a num 
, in 'the file, ^" 

Floppy'DisU — ,A type, of disk commonly referred to a 
^ ^ diskette. Developed for small computers as an elfici 
way of storing information. 

Flow. Chart — .A visually effective v/ay of diagramm 
programs'. Rectangular, triangularr or circular shapes e 
signifying a particular computer operation or step in 
program are co'hnected by lines, showing the progress 
of control throughout the program. 

GIGO This ,st;jndv for "Garbage in. Garbage out ' 
serves to remind us that programs are vmly good 
those who write and^use them. - . • 
. Hand Calculation IJjrformcd manually b> the program! 
' using a calcul;tk>rvto double-check the accuracy of 
progratn. .■ 

Hardware — The.pbysfcal machinery. The main compon^ 
^ of the computer are input units such as the keybo; 
pfimary storage** central processing unit, secondary s 
age. and output.units such as'a printer. 

I/O — Input/Output V" B^sic dau prixressing operations 
require the reading of data and the production of st 
^ Jwind of output from that data are classified I O. 

Interface — A device that serves to interpret ihe signals fi 
H^ne machine to another so they can work together 
^odem tbat. allows data to be , transmitted over ideph 
, 'CWncs is a lype ot' interface. ' ' ^ 

Integrated Circuit — ilC) .A tiny silfcon chip that 
jthousandj of interconnected transistors etched on 
surface is an integrated circuit. A niicroprcces*or or 
central proce^ing unit of □ microcompurcr is an cxan 
of an intc'jrtited circuit. v ^ 

Intelligent Terminal — A terminal thai is capable cf dc 
mtire than just transmitting or receiving data becaus 
contains a microprocessor. . 



Interactive r-~ A 

; /jprogram wilLj^^ the screen 

-v; 1 V and then perfbmi based upon the user's answers. This 
: : i ^^ - comm^hicatiori usually takes place Sy means of a type-v 
;M> w^^ ' ' 

-- The syni'boi/'^^^ a liiile over 1000 of something. 

• Label — tabelis or letters the programmei: as 

: : to statements in a program so that the computer can locate 

■■/:\;^ ■:^^■Vthem;fo^J^^ 

; ' . y pri"^^r connected to a computer 

; ■ that cari print out data whole lines at^a^ 
. Linear -— A straight liqev Linear functions resemW 

'lines • when graphed/ usually composed of HorizontaL 
."■'character "strings. T 
List A type of diita structUre. Each list item is referenced to 
V- other related items of ' information; The, relationships 
^ l)etweeh itennis on' a list are gene^^ 

what we ordinarily a list^ 

Log On — The process of identify ing yourself to the computer 
• so that you can lise the system. A user usually will have a 
'code (I'iilers or numbers) that will activate the system. 
Loop -r- A programming technique us^d tp*repeat a series of 
. : I instructions over and over. V * " ^ ^ 
S.; Machine language is the strings of 
v-tf; ^: binary num the computer directly understands* It is 

V : vthe^o programrning language. 
^^v/Majgiietic 

■>:i -:./ tape recorder, 'magrieu used to store -large 

^^^^^ ; 1^^^^ —The part of the computer where the CPU i^ 

■ and main iperpory systems are . stored . The CPU contains, 
t the regi^e^ circiiiitry, and everything elsie that 

: dpegi^^th^ also refers to a; large 

' k ''-"^co^ which many : mini^arid v micrpcompu- 

Vters.are;tenninated._-\/v,^ . : ■ > 'v''^ V ■ 

/ Refers- to the, hard ware composed qfread- 

vbnly memory (RO^b^ rar^dblri access me^ 
' V; anpu^^^ : 
V- Slicro^ chip impri^nted , with th 

; V entire CPU.and memory system of a mTcrpcpmputer. 
' > Mpdem — A form of ^'Mpduiator-rDempdutator.y 

^ A moikrii cbnveiijts thc'^^^c^ signals ; into 

; : / analog that can be. sent oyer 

V. "■''■■'telephone Jines.;- ;■ . -v /./v-'^ ■ 
':;Monitor The television type screen attached to computer 
:i; I to help observe and 

bpefdte 'the computer's p / 

computations; 

; 6ff/Line — Equipment of; data tha are not directly, accessible 
. by the computer; For example, data stored on nnagnetic 
y tape must be loaded into on-line storage before the 

computer can process it. . : - 

Oh Line . '^ Any piece of equipment that sends; information 
■ directly to the computer: to be processed immediately. 
. Operating System^^^^ -^ The operating system is a system of 
programs that allows the computer to work on various 
tasks for long periods of time vyithout direct interyentibn 

V V: of |he\6peraton^^^ of 



i rriany o^^^^ programs, 



; I^ripHeral 

■■^ !^r:XOr the cbhipuier ^td perforni an^^ 
^involved/ wit 

- and disk drives are'TSxamples of peripherals^ ; 
Plotter An putput device designed to move a, pen; in iwo' ; 

directions over papisr to draw picture's. It is i^ometinaes ; 
■ ■ referred to as an x-y plotter. . ' ■ 
"Port --- An input or ouiput connectu^ 

. ■ e^aniplV; p^ plotters are connected to ports.) • 

Prog;rani — A set of i nstruc tipn s whic^ d irec i thq computer to ; } 
do ascertain task. Prograips may be w 
. languages fqi) different applications . r; f v > 

RAM — Random : Access. Memory — The main memory br^i-t 
'storage is Random Access Meniiory.vlnf^^ 
read or retrieved from RAM at any time rather tha n | 
having to wait for the tape or disk to be in the right : 
position. ;Inf3™atiQrt;n1a 

operation: however, the contents are usually lost, when tlie^^^^^^^^ 

■ machine is turned off. • ; 

Records — Records consist, of related items of iriforniatiori: 
'., ■\\7-;: grouped tpgethen • '-vy:-^--^' 

Remote — Refers to equipment that is generally located at a . 

. distance but is used via telephone lines or other data links: 
ROM — Read Only Memory. ROM contains permanently r 
stored programs, usually monitors and I/O dri Vers . The ' 

• information planted in ROM cannot be removed pr v 
V destroyed. ROM is commonly referred to as Firmware. 
RS-232 -r- An industry-wide standard forserial data transmis- ; 

"sion between computers arid peripherals. 
Sector — The wedge-shaped segments of magnetic tape used 

for addressing information. . / ^ V : \ 

Serial — A iserial process is one where data are transmitted one 
■■'■.;;\v.'^""bit ar;a; ti me : ; ". '^'^ .'>y'; ■ ^. 

Simulation — A xeompuier program which models some-'; 

• systeni.; typically using mathematical techniques..: : V 
Sof tWar e^~f he ten^^^ Used.! to refer to a computer's programs . - 

but also can-refer-td everything that is not equipment. 
; Sort A process to arrange . previously random elements into 

• V some kind pf orderly sequence. ' v . ; / * 
String -H A line of symbols (ustiaily^ are , 

7 treated as one Unit for I/d^^^o , 
manipulations. t**characte:r s^ strings.'* ; 

■ / vstnng manip y. > 
/•'Systems Ingram | — The .systems program controU the 

PfjgraH^s of the compiiter. 
Termin^^^A i device desigried to communicate v^ith the ; 
corfe^^r, usually by: means of a |<eybodrd. It can also be 
an vi/O device linked directly; to the computer by data 

■;:.-;links! ' V-v-;'''V ■ ■ >■■ '/■ 'v- ■ . ■■■■;' ". 

Text Editor — Usually; i in word processing 

machineis or prog:rams; a text editpr enables the user tb ;:; 
. manipulate text by adding or deleting words. trarisfSbsing : " 
: : sentences, correcting spelling and soon. ; ; 

Video Graphic Display^ Vicfeo graphic display enabl^^^^ 
. compiiterto draw pictures on the monitoricreen in bladkjv 

and white or colon -and wH 
■^diniensions'.';. '.-y-.-- ;•/.^::^.,^;:!,v■^;:;■^^■•■^,■^^ 
Word Processing T- The use of a conipiiter^ a^ ah automated ^ 
typewriter Entire drafts of dbcuiiients ire sort^^ a v 
coniputer niemory and can be ^edi ted or modiHed; and" then • 
;'■'^•prime^o^t^;erroI>,f^ee..;^ ••■,. ■ : - ■ ^;>vS^.-'^•■: 
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designek t^^^ a guide to some imrodiictory matepals on 

the yakous^a^^^ specifically in educar; 

\ tion^ Included^ are books ^ booklets' -p^^^^^ magazine arti- 

Mesrdl>cuments. and ■ 



Bboks^ 

Association for itducational QSjnmunicatipns and Technology, 
'(AECTI. GuideTo Microcomputers; 1980 
able from: AEGX Publiciitions and Sales, 1 1-26 - 16th StV 

: / ■ N. Wr, Washington.:^^^^^^^ S 1 1 .25 .plu^:^ $2.00 

^ ^ postage ai^ handling. 

Types of eiquipment, manufacturersT different programs; and 
prog;ram applicatioris *ar^ explained --by this book in the lan- 
guage of the lay person. This book ^provides an overview and 
/an ihside look at niicrocoiTipuiers/ and features an extensi^ 
rjesource list including a bibliography of journals and maga- 
zinek/aMist of software, and a list of companies specializing in 
the preparation of educational progranris'. ; 



Bork\. A^ Learning With Computers. 1 98 1 . 304p. Available 
txom: Digital Press, Educational Services Order; Fulfill- 
:i 'merit. D Equipment Corporation, 12-A^squire 
l^oad, BiUerica, MA 08 162. 525.00. When ordering 
: include order humber— EY AXO 14 DP. 

Thi.s\collection of articles is wri^ 
and offers a comprehejisive overview of the use of computers 
as interiitiive leaching and learning^ d 
include computer ^^rapM^ tests and 

quizzes, motivation; for computers in the classroom, course 
Vmanagement, hardwaie - and software 
iveriiu^ time-shurihg systems, attitudes toward simulations, and 
comiputers versus television. V V V 

Dertouzosi- Michael and M , Joel . eds. The Gomputer 
v: AgerA 20-Yfear View. 1979. 490p. A 

Press. iGambridge,: MXV S25.00 '-'y-: y ; ' '.^ 

: Pre^^ f)redictive.;insights of some -of th^ 

V honored veterans; i^ this bopk focuses oa 

ftopics expected to: be in the ne:^t 2Q years. Tppics^^ 

■f addreijsed are: impacts ^^0^^ 
J' "Oi iais and Wganizations. future trends 0^ 
5^[^|(]]"ioecbnpmic views of the computer/^^^^^^^^^ v .^ . ^ 



Doerr, Cr Microcortpijiters and the 3 R's; A Guide For 
Teachers. 1979. 177p: Av<iilable from: Hayden Book 
Companyv Inc., Rochelle Park; New Jersey,;S9,75 ^ ; 

This book"is designed for use as an. in^^ 
a text for an^ in troductoFy microcomputer course for teac^^ 
and prospective teachers, the book consists • 
sections. Section I cq^ntains an overyie^ 
and describes the benefits of using computers_jn the clarssro^^ 
Section jr provides ah overview of the^^ of <^ucation 

computer use , with a chapter on each of thfe maj.or types of 
instructional appiicatibn. Section III serves W a reference ^ 
listing instructional and computing:; resources^^nd'plr^^ 
information on the availability, advantages and disadvanta^ 
of the computer products on today's market^^ 

Heck; W . Johnson; ]. . Karisky.^R^^ 

Computerized Instrucddnal 'Materi 
: Available frorn: National CouriciLof Tea 

matics; 1960 Association Drive. ^ R^ 

'Written- J^^^ ib review^^ucatiqnal 

software for possible purchase and use in the classroom, this: 
booklet includes a sample soft^ware evaluation 
documentation sheets. In additioh to guiding the read^ 
by-step, thrqugfe the eyalu^ 

resources for further information . V 
^ Microcomputer Directory: Application in Educational 
Settings^ Second ESition.:d^^ by staff of the 

Monroe C: Gutmiin Library* Harvard^UniversU^^^ 
- School of Educ^ition. ; Available from:; Gutman Library. 
Harvard Uhl^rsity Graduate Sdiool ot'^^^^M 
Appian Way/Cambrid^ 02l38. 515.00 plus S(. 00 

■ ; p()stage foiy^repaid order^ 

This directoify provj^iievinfbrniation ab^^ the way sch^ools:; 
all oyer the a) m microcomputers; Each • 

listing includes tire scope^^^Q^ 

computers And software usedi' sburxres o^ funding v and a : 
' contact person . The 900 Entries ■ represent alnu)SC 1 2()0 indi--/ 
vidual schboisV more than 1 cop teachers > priiicipal$: m 
specialists; and parent^nd student leaders: 

(vforsurid. Pre-Cbllege Gomputer Literacy:^^^^^^^ 

Computing Approach. I^S 1 . 28p. Availablefrom: iiiier-^ 
national .Council for Go mputers in EcJucati on . Pept : of • 

: Cbniputer and I nformatioh Science; University;^^ 

,' : Oregon. Eugene. OR 9740i. $2.50. 



of comjpuiers that can have a direct impact on' stifdents. The ' 
booklet is iniendecl for curriculum specialists/elementary and 
secondary teachers; mediaSpecialists. etc^ Topics rahge from 
itistoirical byerviiews of computer technology; education, and * 
literacy, to the ways students can use personal computing to 
help ihemsejves become computer literate: j " y 

Mbrsund. D *Scho(J Administrator ^ 
Instrucdonal Use of Computers. W80. 48p. . Available 
: /rom: IfiterrtatiQna Council for Computers in Education, - 
Dept;/bf Computer and InformatijDn Science/ UriiversiXy *; 
6f Oifegon, Eugene; OR 97403. S2.50:* ^ : : '^^^ 

/ >this booklet gives an oyeryiew of the field of compuiers;^^^^ 
/ed^icailion. vvith special emphasis on instructional Uses of the 
computer. It is organized as. a sequence of questions and 
answers, with a set of goals and proposed actions alouig. with a .. 
discussion of the cost of achieving those goafls. This booklet 
has two purpose^; 1 1) to acquaint educational polipy makers 
with some of the current roles and potential applications of 
cbniputers in the cunriculum arid 2) to encourage educatibrial 
policy riiakers to initiate actions that will lead to proper and ; 
effective instructional use of computers in their school system. 
Also included in this booklet is a brief glossary of frequently : 
used computer terms, and a brief guide to periodical literature. 

Paper t. S. Minds torms: Children/ Computers, and Power- 
ful Ideas. 1980 . 23dp. Available from: Basic BooksV: 
Inc.; New York, NY S6.95,- 

This book deals: with. how. computers may affect the way ' 
people think arid learn — ways in which computer, presence 
could contribute to mental processes instrumentall^ anb con- 
ceptionaliy. Computers can be carriers of powerful ideas, 
cultiiral '.'germs" or ""seeds." Papert deals with specifics 
about what kind of nurturance is needed for intellectual growth 
and about what can be done to create such nuriurance in the 
home as well as iri the wider social context: He believes that 
certain u.ses of very powerful computational ideas can provide 
children with new possibilities for learning,: thinking, and 
growing emotionally as well as cognitively. /V/mT/iwm^y intro- . 
duces the computer language LOGO and explores its implica- : 
tiohs in using computers to teach children. 

Taylor. R'. ed The Cqmputer In The School: Tutor, Tool, 
'Tutee. 1980. .Available from: Teachers College Press. 
N.Y; NY. S 14:95 paper. • 

Nijneieen essays by five pioneers in the field of computers in . 
education are presented in this volume. The essays provide a 
foundation for understanding the basic, issues involved in using . 
computers in schools, the teacher's role in helping the student 
make full use of computing, and the general limitations of 
computer use... Among" the^topics addressed are interactive 
learning, heuristic jiirategfes, teaching children to think.' math- ' 
ematics education, and the future of computers in education. 

Periodicals 

Classroom Computer News, Intentional Educations. Inc.. 
: 34r Mt; Auburn St.. •Wakrtown.r MA 02172. P^ 
O six times yearly —SI6.OO: (617)^^^^^ 



Classroom Computer /Vevvi is a hiagazine about education 
computing geared for. parents and teachers. It features; news> 
items — how computers ara currently useji in education, 
editorials, profiles of major' figures in educational computing, 
articles by teachers and parents, software reviexys. infbrmatipn, 
on new prddubt^^^^^d a ctilendar of upcoming events, C/tw^- 
rc>p/M. C^np«f^r iV^vi?5 is written in a direct, pasily understand- 
able style; it is a valuable resource -fer educators ancl. parents 
who want tp keep up with the field of ejducatiMal cornputin: 



./ / 
-''■■1 



Creative Computing. ' P.O. Box l3010/)Philadelphia. PA^ 
19 10 1, Published monthly — , 12 issue! S24.97. ' ( 800^ 

63U8M2.- ■ 

Advertised as the V'Num^^r one magazine of* compter 
•applications and software.;' thi^s rs a highl'V polished magazine 
for the computer .literate public. It featuices eyaluatioris. pro-^^^ 
•files, and articles on innovations in the computer industry,'as ' 
well as information concerning computer appl^^^^ and 
c u rire n t s oft ware V Creative Computing 's de pa r t me n ts ; i n c I u die 
;'Inpui, ^Output''" or letters to the editor: "Notices." which 
a ri n b u nc e up c o m i n g. -c o n les t . c o m p e ti ti o n s : a n d .c on f e re rices ; 
v^New Prpducts"; "The Other Side.'', which focu.ses on 
foreign kinovatioris; "Book Reviews" i and an ■ * Index to 
Advertij^srs.,''':,-' /^i' ^//-/^..-i^^;'.:^" 

The Computing Teacher. The internatiohal Council for Com- 
puters in Education, Dept. 4A. Department of Computer 
and Information Science. University of Oregon. Eugene. 
' OR 97403. Published monthly — 12 issues S 16.50. (503.) 
■ ■ ^686-4414. '.'^ x,: :': . r^v. 



Vie Computing teacher is a journal for educators who are 
hiaking . instructional use of computers or who 'are concerned 
with hovs? computers are affecting the content and process af 
^ education. Each i.ssue contains information of uSe to both the 
computer beginner and the experienced computer user. Topics 
covered include: teaching with computers, leaching about 
computers at all grade levels, and use of computers as an aid to 
problem solving In all disciplines, and teacher education. 

Electrpnic Learning. Schola.stic, Inc.. PC. Box 2530. Clin- 
ton. IA'52735. Published monthly — » issues i 15.00. 

^ Electronic Learning is a monthly publication aimed speci ft- 
cally at the educator. This iTiagazine feature.s timely informa- 
tion concerning hardware, and software selection, computer 
curriculum development./suggestions for implc/iiehtation on 
the- administrative and classroom leveis;y/plus, c^ 
resource.s. references, and articles to help ediicators, teach aS: 
well as become computer literate. - j' ■ . ' 

Educational Technology. Educational Te<:hnblbgy Publica- 
tions. 140 Sylvan Avenue. Englewood Cliffs, ISIJ 07632. 
Published monthl> — 12 issues S49^00. Y20l) S7 I -4007.' 

j This excellent publication provides educators with currem 
/Ti'nformation and in-depth di.scu.ssion on. all aspect 
tional technology. Monthly features inchideiJ in the rnagazi he^s* 
contents are: Computer Nevvsj Media News. Ed T^ Products, 
and Professional Literature Reviews, • Timely and pertiiient 



: columns auihpred . by" leaders in research and applicaiion of 
. educational technology are.included ip^ 

: ETC and Communicatioh. Sub- 

scriptidn'bepartment. Far/West Laboratony, 1855 Folsom 
Street. San Francisco. CA 94103. Published monthly — 
:^ ;■ 12 issues S36. 00. * ^ , - ; \ 

v. ; Far West Laboratory fqj- Educational Research and-^Devetop-. 

A: ment has begun a monlhly publication entitled £rC ~ EUucq- 
ripnal Technology and Com According to FWL, 

•VETC will keep you abreast of developments in technology 
and their applications in educatfon, heighten your computer 

* aNvareness, and serve as a forum for the. discussion of issues 
and'prpblems confrpniing school board mem.bers; and admin- 

• istrators." ; \ , ) *. 

■^:''-A-- \ V-.-^;, ■ ■/■. :■.■ : 

•Infbworld.; Popular Computing, Inc. 375 Cochituate Road. 
. . : Box 880; Framinaham. MA 01701. Published/weeklv — . 

■ r v dV issues 525.00^(617) 879.0770. 7 

InfowprUI is; an easy-to-read newspjint magazine for all 
microconipuier users. It supplies weekly/ news /coverage of 
: dbmesiif^as computer corporations, inno- 

; . vations and techriblogy: it jncliides' editorials. /Ijoftvyare^ and 
hardware reviews and ne\\;S. a rapid. accessrMarfRejtpiace. and"^ 
cla.ssified advertisments, /n/buv^rW is' an informative and furi 
publicaiion\for anyone, interested in computer technplogy. 

Learning Magazine. Subscription Department. 1255 Portland 
v; - . Place. Boulder. CO 80321v Published monthly— 9 
^•issues/SI2.00. V 

Lt'ctrnini^' s October issue focuses on computers in the 
schools, what their effects are and how to get the computer into 
your school by raising funds to i*mplement the. program. Also 
addressed is whdt effects computers in the school will have on 
you, the teacher. \ Featured in each issue is a sectjon entitled^ 
' '*High Tech Teaching'* which addresses computers and other 
electronic aids. 

MicrocdmputingT^iP^:^^ MA 01 226-03.1 6. 

* Published monthly — 12 issues.S25.00. (603) 924-9471, 

Oriented toward the microcomputing public, this magazine 
provides updates on computing technologies. IBM. Apple. 
Atari, and other high tech corporations, as well as suggestions 
and articles to provide the user with an understanding of the 
: world and resources of microcomputing tbday. 

Personal Computing. Pi O. Box 2941. Boulder. GO 80231. 
■ . Published monthly 12 issues S24.00. ' ; ' 

This magazine is'geared toward the public who have oc wish 
to incorporate microcomputers into their business or personal 
. Personal Ct^m/Jz/nz/^if does^ have an education section, biit 
the main objective of the magazine is to introduce new 
technologies, ideiis. and products to the general population, 

Popular Computing. Subscription Department. P.O. Box 
. 3(57. Martinsville, NJ 08836. Published monthlv — 12 

■ issues si2.^7,';. ■■ . ■ . 

This magazine provides in-depth articles on computer prod- 



ucts,, trends, uses and applications. ,P^;pa/ar Compurmg aho 
features book reyie\ys, hardware and software reviews, and a 
•.reader, service. ■ ■• " ' , 

Technqlogjcai Horizons In Educatiom (T.H.E-.) JournaK 

Reader Service Department. P.O. Box 992.-iActbn. .VIA 
; 01^720. Published bi-monthlx — 6 issues 315.00. '][ 

. T;H.E, yw/v/rt/ is intended to inform edu(;ytors of the 
potential abilities and uses of technology and cohiputer^j in 
education today This, journal e.xplor*es new , concepts, and 
techniques in education, and , is an important resource pfor 
anyone involved in technological education^ 

Wisconsin Center fop-Educationar Research Ne%ys. Fall- 
Winter 1982. 1025 W. Johnson St.V. Madison. Wr53706. 
(newsletter). / % '/\\ ^ 

'•Special coverage of Micro^compiiters: New \Vave in 
School Practice and Educational. Research..' ' rThe Fall-Winter. 
1 982 issue "of the Wisconsin jCenrer for Educaridm^ 
News ^covers the following tbp'ics: teaching students who 
experience handicaps, ^Microcomputer Math, and software 
designed to teach . vounu children speakina and listening skills. 



-pocuihentS;; ;■/;;„ 

.An Introduction to Microcomputers In. Education.^! 982. 
Prepared by E.Kceptional Child Center. Utah State Univer- . 
sity. Logan. UT. : . ' ■ ■ \. 

. This manual Was prepared for an inservice training work- 
shop for, educators. Articles include: /'Micro^cornputers In 
Perspective/* by Alan Hofmeister (Ootober...l98Z. Exceprional 
Cy//W;. ''Can the Computer. Assist in Data Base Manaaemeni? 
The Who. What. Where, and -How fort.^Schooj Administra- 
tors/ * by Robert Judd Y Educational Conipnter ^fagQzine. Jan. 
Feb. 1982). "Processing in the Classroom/' by Dorothy Judd 
(Educational Computer Magazine, May-June 1982). 

People and Computers: Who Teafches Whom? \9%6. Educa- 
tion Development Center. Inc. 55 Chapel Street. Newton. 
MA 02160. : ^ ' 

This docunient explores and anal;rzes technological educa- 
tion in our schools today. It is particularly concerned with 
wldressin^ the pedagogic. dilemmas that the computer inevita- 
bly; initiates both socially and educationally. .^^/ 

Technology in Science Education: The Next Ten Years/. 

Perspectives and Recommendations. National .Science: 
Z ;^ Foundation. 1979. Division of Science Education Devel- ' 

opment and Research. \\.\'^^-'\ 

This report was prepared as part cjf the consideratiork of 
current and possible future iactivities in science ediucaiibn. ' 
Papers are presented by: Dr. J. C. R, Llcklidcr. Mmpact of 
Information Technology on Educatron In Science And Tech- 
nology";'' Dr. John S, Brown.: '•Fundamci'ital Restsarch in • 
Technology In Science Education"; Dr. Arrhur Luehrmann. 
**Tdch|iolcgy In Science Education"; and Dr. Joseph Lipson.\ 
"Te-chnology Program Recomniendaticns'* . 
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Braun. Ludwiiz. .Computers in Learning Environments — 
An Iipperatiye for the 1980*s- April 1980 Deijt. of 
Technology and iSociety, State University pt* New York at ; 
Stony Brook^Stony Brook, NY 1 1794. ' v 

Brauh's article discusses the iniporlance of-the inimediate 
and dramatic interventions that our educational system, must 
. make in order to take advantage of the many benefits the: 
computer can contribute, and submits arguments to support 
that statement.. The article recommends a specific course for 
implementing, successful computer edncation,. and recognizes 
:ofganizations and people who are actively parjticipating- in 
, creating a computer literatS society. . f 

Edwards. Judith B. MicroSIFT: Clearing the Way. North- ^ 
. west Resional Educational Laboratory. 306 S. W.' Sixth 
: Ave., Poi-tland. OR .97204. ![5()3) 24§-6800.: 

Thi.s article introduces a clearinghouse"^r microcomputer 
^ software, courseware, and hardware information for schools. 

- The clearinshousejii called MicroSIFT (Microcomput 

- ware arid Information For TeacheV) and has established 
. ; effective dissemmation procedures; and incorpotated into its 

; r operation a flexible^ user, supp and , technical guidance 
■ . component. A hetwork o^ software is 

being formed Which, wiirp^^^^ way of develop- 

ing, evaliiatirig. arid reviewing niicroconiputer-bas 
. ^ tional materials. . ^ ' 

V ■ . ■ •. . ' ' ' . - ■ ■ • • ■ .' :: . - 

'- Gagne. Wagner. Rojas. ^'Planning and Authoring Computer- 
" Assisted Instructional Lessons."' Educational Technol- 
' ogy. Sept..r9i8l.:pp. 17-26. _ 

This article proposes a system for planning and authoring 
lessons in Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAD . The authors 
give strategies in the form ot' "prescriptions*' or directions for- 
the programmer to foliow 'when designing instruction. Six 
examples are provided which serve as guidelines to assist the 
readerjn developing Computer-assisted instructional lessons. 

Hade. D. ••Literacy in an Information Society." Educational 
Technology. August. 1982. pp. 7-12. Bibliography* 
included.; ■ 

Hade explores the concept that technology makes it neces- 
sary for us to educate beyorid traditional print in literacy. He 
feels our current concept of literacy must be expanded to 
/ include literacy in all of the major media of communicatiori: 
* aural literacy. : visual literacy, computer literacv. as well as 
; print literacy: \ . ■ / 

■ Hatch. O. "Education in a Poj?tindustrial Society.:'j:American 

Education, June.4982. pp. 4-7. . .. . ; : 

. This article provides an insight Jnto how our educational 
system must bend to fit the, (Changing values associated with the 

■ ' evolution of ourVhigh tech. silicon", world.. The Protestant 

work ethic;may no longer be relevant to today's .societal and 
occupational needs. : V 

' '■. ■ . ■ "■' ' ■■■■ ' ' V '. ■' ' ■■ r--', 

Luehrmann. A. •'Planning for Computer Education — Prob^ 



lenis and Opportunitiesf' for^ Administrators:*' Nal^^ 
Association of- Secondary School Prindpals Bulletin, v. 

. April. 1980; pp. 62^69. . ■• ; \ ; > | ^3 

The article deals with practical quest4ons surrounding com- . ; 
puter education and how administrators can i^mplement ef|ec-; ,^ 
tij^e computer education programs Ayithin their schools. Per.ti- . ^ 
nlfrit topics include; who.wUrteach the computer course, what j 
d^artment does it befohg, in. is ? curriculum availably for . ■ 
teacliirig computing, and' what abi^ut' maintenance, security. , 
and teacher training? . ; " 

Molnar, A. '••The Cpming of Computer Literacy: Are VVe . ; 
' Prepared for It?' V Educational Technology, Jan:^ 1981 . , 
■.■ ;. pp.;26-28.' '^.'.^'^ ■'^■"^ 

The article outlines the need. fbr pur educationaL system to ; . 
reevaluate the value of thinkirt^;! as opposed to the Value ^of ; • 
••physical work." in our society; Molnar stres^bsvthe p^ for " 
computer literacy in an ••Inforniatlon;' society ;^fid d^^^^ ; 
important role computers.,pl3y in educational curriculum if - 
education is to have social value. '[ 

Molnar.. A. R. '••The Search fd^ New InteU^'c'tual .^echnol^^ . ■ 
gies:'' XH.E, Journal, Sept., 1982: p 

This article focuses tf)n how^'an^•^i^1formatio^ society'' will .. 
greatly affect our currCTlt Technologies and will demand new^ 
"^•intellectual" technologies/to ari.se. These intellectuaj tech- > • 
noiogies will have to ••ampi|fy niari's l earnin g, analytical, and.; 
f problem solving powfer;'^ .^: / :> ""T^^;.;^ • ~. : 

Molnar- A: R. ■•The Next Great Crisis in Americah;EijiicaU^ 
Computer Literacy.'' Published by the Natjojnal Science . 
Foundation. - \ i}.^:- '.-.- ^ 

Molnar outlines the Heed for computer literacy in oiTr society 
to prevent a growing separation between those working with, 
and without Jt: Therefore, the burden to teach cbmputer ' 
literacv is on educators. • \. 

Pogrow. S. ••Avoiding •Micro' Pitfalls." The School Admin- 
istraton July/August. I982,^pp. 12-13. - 

This arti(?le acts as a guide to selecting a microcomputer to 
tit the needs of. your school. Cc\mmori pitfalls are eAplained 
and several^ ••tips'- . are. provided offering , unbiased, expert 
purchasing information. . , 

".- ■ ' .- 

Roecks: A. L. ••How Many Ways On the Cbmputer Be Used 
in Education? A Baker's Dozen, V Educational TechnQl- 
ogy, Sept.. i9Sl.*p. 16. : * ; 

This article reiterates the 1 2 uses for computers in education 
presented- by Norman .WattS' in the^ ^A 1981 edition of : ; 
: Educational Technology: In addition to tiie !Z L|ses. Roecks^;: 
suggest* a . new thirteenth cate^pry^ofcomputa* application --J 
namely, institutional coordination. 

Senese. D. J. -Research. Technology, and Cooperation." 
American jEducgtion; June. 19X2. pp. 14-1$. 

Senese introduces the Office of Educational Research and : 
Improvement (OERh of the U.S Department of EdiJicauon a'r>d 



;(.^:<^ts gp3ls. which are designe^^ 

! jdducadohal system by; assisting states ami jloci^itiek' in" the areas 
f if of technology and ^e^^ education: 

; /.'^^ ScHneid^rhJin and .Griffi^^^ ■'Instructional Software Developr 
; ■ ment.r The Scbbof Administrator, April, 1982, ppl 

• iDeals^with the!potentiaI problenfi of duplication of effort and 
the^;<^uality of micrpconf^ software;, fhis^ 

• ■ article describes*part of Minnesota's ajjproach to solving the 
pfoblem through the Minnesota Educational Gon- 
/sorium (MEGCU ' ' '^-''C ] 

Tursman^ ''C! . • * 'Learners as Problenfi-sol vers: Gonfiputers In 
N Educa'tion;" The School Administrator, April, 1982, 

n-ls.:--;- / - (. ; 

A personal interview with Seynfiour Papert, a maihnfiatician 
and ecfucator who w^orked with Jean Piaget. In this article, 

. Papert discusses the computer language, LOGO, he arid his 
collegues developed.jat the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

*V qgy,. his work with school districts, and the infiplications of his 
learning experiments, . :/ ' 

. ' Watts\ N. '*A Dozen Uses for t^ Goniputer in Education;" 
Educational Technology, A^ 

This article )o,o*ks : at the potential, value of the confiputer in 
' education by exaniinine 12 distinct classes of conripufer use^^ 
/. they relate to.jSchooI organisation, cun-icUjuni develonfierit'.and 
\ :■;>-. instruction/' . >■ . ■ .: . ,;-,V\;''^ o ■ 

: : Wiege,. R;, Watt^ D. 'Tprum on Educatiorihl. Gomputingi:;' 
/ ■ Popular Computing/ Nov;, 1982, pp^ii^-I^ . 

Six prominent leaders in the tleld of educational ;con\»utiiig 
• are interviewed and e;<press their expectations anci appMisals 
;of computers and their potentials for. use in the classrooml- ; ,^ 

OfS^^nizatipns 

Conduit — RO. Box, Iowa City, lA 52244. 

Conduit, is a source for compufer-based insiructionaljriatie- . 
dis that are reviewed, weII-dbcumeated, proira*m{ned for ease 
or tr^yjj^er. and kept u^-to-date. /AIi materials are peer., 
Feviewed'for. conceptual validity, instructional usefulness, and . 
overall quality.. . : • v ■ 

The International Council for Coniputers in Education^ ? 
■ > (ICCE) — ^ Dept. .4A,: Deptartmeht of Computer; and;. 
: Information Science; Univemty. of Oregon, Eugene OR 

97403- . ■' " 

This organization provides ta way for educators to further 
instructio^nal computing' ICCE is dedicated to effective and.' 
proper uses of computers in education and publishes a catalog 
with iristrucjjonal material's specifi^ally^'for computer educa-; 



tion. 



Minnesota Educational Computing .(^oriisbrtiuni, ( MECC) 

; • — 2580 Broadwiiv Drive, St. PauU MN 55 1 \ 3. 



■ ■; : ■ ■■. "is-'.^'V. ....... . ....... .... 

{ The \Minnesota Edu<iatioriaI Computing Con'sprUunh 

iUMECTQ-iS an organization created by th«J four public* educa- 

: tional systems in 'Minnesota to coprdinate and provide com: 

. puter services to students, teachers and educationai administfa- 

tbrs throughout, the;state. ^jlECC draws, upon the resources pf 

.memberjsystems ' and a profession^I staff in providing the 
^ overali review of computing plans-and budgets, a statewide 
; instructional computing network, the deveIo^)nfient of -region- 

dlly-based management information systems, and support to a 

variety"of speciarprojects*'UtiIizing computers: 

North\yest Regionail Education Laboratory (NWREL) — 

3Q0S,W):. Sixth Ave. Portland, OR 97204. ''^ A\ 

■ : ■ "•• ■ ■•V.' • ■ ■• ^ ■■■■ -i ■■■ ■■ ■'. .-■ ■ 

The.Nbrthwest Regional jEducTation Laboratory provides two 
rnajor networks of computer- information, June 1980 mariced 
the inception of MicroSIFT — a network clearinghouse for 
microcomputer software information for teachers. In Septenf- 
ber 1982, NWREL intrpduced RICE (Resources in Computer 
Education), a comprehensive data base that provides inforiria- 
tion on approximately 2,000 microcomputer courser ware 
itenis and-;bver 150 producers or developers of course- ware, 
I^ItimatelV it is NWREL's goal to provide inforraaiipn dealirig 
withnj^' , • ■■ V.:' T'' -^ . ^ 

• Computer Literacy; containing objectives and test items for 
comptiter education,; . . - V " " * 7 ' 

• Project] Registration, a list featuring descriptions of schopl 
projects in K- 1 2 computer applicatiorts, ' 

• Inventory> containing numbers of student stations and other 
'data on installation of hardware in schools; . , * 

Technical Education Research Centers (TERC) — 8 HUot 
^reet, Cambridge, MA 02138 (617) 547-3890' ■ 

TERC provides a service called the Conipiiter Res^^ 
Cehtef (CRC) for teachers. The center concentrates on micro*; 
computer hardware, software^curricUla, technical information;^ 
to teachers, and has a library of journals, texts, manufacturer's 
literature, and manuals on topics related to electronics and 
computers ratefSching. 3 
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Is f lu's what they mean when they say 
comptitcrs Qre^ctnng ^ fritndlier?^ 



